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The body and means of locomotion of the inoffensive serpent are so 
appreciably different from those of mankind that for millennia we have made 
the creature a symbol of the uncanny, and, most often, of the sinister. The 
separate religious traditions of Iran and Israel have developed parallel sys- 
tems of lore, so well known by their prominence to students of either culture 
as to appear wholly unremarkable, in which the snake is affiliated with, or 
symbolic of the devil. In Christian Armenia, these Zoroastrian and Judaeo- 
Christian symbolisms were fused together to produce an Irano-Semitic 
complex of the representation of evil, in literature, art, and theology. In 
Armenian folktales of recent centuries, this complex, partly perhaps because 
it was ubiquitous and became commonplace, has lost its fearsomeness. 

The Armenians were Zoroastrians before St. Gregory the Illuminator. 
Vahagn, Avestan Vorothrayna, was a heroic god who slew dragons- vi- 
šaps.! The worst of all monsters was AZdahak, Avestan Aži Dahaka, 
whose name has been interpreted to mean “snake-man”: in the Avesta, 
he is described as three-headed and six-eyed; and in all subsequent Iran- 
ian art this is interpreted as a man with snakes sprouting from either 
shoulder. This mythological character is probably older than the Zoroas- 
trian texts that first record his name, since a fearsome being resembling 
him appears in the art of Iranian Central Asia at the dawn of the second 
millennium B.C.’ Zarathustra was tempted by Ahriman with power like 


! See RUSSELL 1989, pp. 318-330. 

* AZARPAY 1991, pp. 1-10, interprets as a demon of drought and precursor to AZi 
Dahaka the figure on two seals, including a copper-bronze one of the Late Bronze Age 
(2000-1800 B.C.): a man, frontal, with dishevelled hair and beard, a staring expression, 
rudimentary wings, snakes for arms, and what look like long, horizontal curved horns 
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Azi Dahaka’s, as will be discussed below; and the Gathds refer to Yima, 
another character in the myth: so this material was well known among 
the hearers of the Iranian Prophet’s poetic revelations. 

In epic, as preserved for instance in the Sah-ndme of Ferdōsī, the 
hero Faredtn, Avestan Thraétaona (the word is related to his having 
been a third son, this a critical topos we shall encounter presently in 
Armenian treatments of the myth; the Armenians knew it as the 
Parthian form Hruden*), defeats and binds him to the end of time in 
Mount Damavand. He is an enemy of mankind and the paragon of mis- 
rule: snakes sprout from his two shoulders. Azi Dahaka’s name resem- 
bles that of the Median king Astyages, *RStivaiga, “Spear-caster’’, 
whose murderous intentions Cyrus the Persian escaped as a boy; whom 
he lived to overthrow. The epic of Cyrus can be seen to borrow the- 
matically from the Avestan, and Astyages becomes Azi Dahaka- a fig- 
ure inhabiting a shadowy area neither wholly mythological and reli- 
gious nor literary and historical. 

Enter the Armenians, with their king Tigran. Xenophon had heard of 
an Armenian prince named Tigran who was Cyrus’ childhood friend and 
later ally, and mentions him in his tritely didactic work, The Education 
of Cyrus. Herodotus, drawing on Iranian legendry, relates the epic of 
Cyrus’ accession to power, including a passage in which Astyages has a 
terrible nightmare: a vine sprouts from the private parts of his daughter 
Mandane and covers all of Asia. This is a prophecy of Cyrus’ conquests. 
There were at least two important historical Tigrans in Armenia: one the 
son of Artaxias I in the second century B.C., and the second the one 
styled Tigran the Great, son-in-law of Mithradates of Pontus, who 
briefly challenged the Romans in Asia. Oral epic apparently conflated 
these two with yet a third- the Tigran of the source, presumably oral, of 
the Cyropaideia, from the sixth century B.C. Movsés Xorenac‘i, writing 
in the ninth century, cites fragments of this epic of the triune Tigran 
from the Artaxiad cycle- the complete text of this Tigranid epic has not 


jutting out behind his ears. A terracotta statuette from pre-Islamic Sogd depicts AZi 
Dahaka faithfully, as does a painting from Panjikant (DJAKONOVA 1940, pp. 195-205 and 
fig. 1; BELENIZKI 1980, p. 203); and a composite figure of Azi Dahaka/Nergal in bas- 
relief exists from Parthian Hatra (COLLEDGE 1977, pl. 35)- the closest iconographic 
source to Armenia. 

3 The name is transcribed thus by Xorenac‘l. It is attested much earlier, in a Hell- 
enized form Rhodanes, by Iamblichus in his Babyloniaka, where the hero frees Sinonis 
from her father Garmos (the Worm’), and the two undergo a series of peculiar trials: 
here, the epic material is given a romantic treatment which is infused, besides, with 
Mithraic symbolism. See RUSSELL 1994 a, pp. 183-93. 
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come down to us, though there is some testimony that David the Invin- 
cible Philosopher wrote it down in the fifth century.* 

The oral character of the original composition, however, is undeniable. 
Azdahak dreams that a woman clad in purple (ciranazgest), diaphanous 
robes sits atop a snow-covered mountain in Armenia, which is somewhat 
oddly described as long (erkar) in height, and gives birth to three fully- 
grown (eris katareals) heroes. The third, riding a dragon (visSap), attacks 
and defeats Azdahak and his gods (MX [.26). Later on, the birth of 
Vahagn the Dragon-Reaper (visapak‘at) is described (MX 1.31), in a 
hymn of extreme poetic complexity which builds on the alliteration of the 
cluster erk- in words for sky, earth, and childbirth in the purple (cirani) 
sea. This is, of course, a recasting of the dream as Herodotus has related 
it; and, as Calvert Watkins has observed,” it is patterned upon the birth of 
Vahagn. One may note further that the Armenian narrative of the dream 
was intended, by reason of its position in the text, to prefigure the birth 
of the god. The method of recitation would induce the listener to hear the 
repetitive erkar even encoded into the rather circumlocutive ERis 
KAtaReals,® whilst likening Tigran himself both to the Herculean god- 


4 See MNAC‘AKANYAN 1973, pp. 64-81. The lines of the lost epic cited by mediaeval 
grammarians are: Ew ard nergorcot i mits erewiwr at xorhurds p‘otarin| Mecogwoy 
Tigranay getanin Tigranuhi/ Iwr neraceal kotabat, naew otjamit aSxarhacuhi. “Now, 
working within his mind appeared, at the thought of the trumpeter,/to great-souled Tigran 
the beauty Tigranuhi,/ the companion he had taken to his side, the thoughtful queen.” 
Tigran had given his sister, Tigranuhi, to AZdahak in marriage, Xorenac’‘i relates; but the 
Mede had meant thus to foment jealousy between her and Tigran’s wife Zaruhi. Tigranuhi 
does not fall for the ruse: she sends word to her brother, and he attacks and kills Azdahak. 
Presumably these lines describe Tigran’s feelings as the battle begins. There has been 
some confusion about how Tigranuhi is called the Armenian king’s companion, when she 
was his sister; but there need not be, since marriage between royal siblings is attested in 
first-century Armenia, and was encouraged as a virtue by Zoroastrianism (Avestan xvaét- 
vadatha: see RUSSELL 1987, ch. 3). Kings could have several wives, hence Zaruhi 
(<*Zarehrurhi, perhaps, if she bore the Zariadrid dynastic name, contemporary with the 
Artaxiads). 

5 See WATKINS 1975, p. 530. 

€ Compare this to the boast of Vasak, in the oral epic material of the Arsacids trans- 
mitted by P‘awstos. Here is the setting: The Sasanian Sabuhr II, unbeknownst to his 
guest, the Armenian ArSak II, has had soil from Armenia sprinkled in the banquetting 
tent: when ArSak steps on his own ground, he boasts that he will destroy the power of 
Persia; but at the other end of the chamber he expresses himself meekly and deceitfully. 
This reflex of the myth of Antaeus precedes his imprisonment in the Fortress of Oblivion- 
a place of stasis rather like the Bronze Fortress of the Parthian Ayddgdr i Zarérdn, see 
J.R. RUSSELL forthcoming 1995 a. There, ArSak dies, tragically and elegiacally, at a last 
feast, entertained by dancers: cf. the funeral elegy of Artaxias, preserved by Grigor Mag- 
istros, and discussed in RUSSELL 1986-7, pp. 253-70. Meanwhile, Sabuhr humiliates the 
captured Armenian commander, Vasak Mamikonean, calling him a fox (Arm. atués, 
P‘awstos 4.54). The latter retorts that the Persian does not take his true measure, for when 
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one rides dragons, rather as Taxma Urupi in the Avesta rode Ahriman, 
whilst the other slays them- and to the hero Thraētaona, as the crucial 
third son. The latter, a topos of Indo-European folklore, would have 
needed no explaining. Comparisons of the imagery of the dream to 
Daniel and the Book of Revelation’ are evocative, but ultimately mis- 
leading. We deal in this instance with oral material largely unaffected by 
Christianity- to the frequent consternation of its very transmitter in writ- 
ing, Movsēs. Daniel is an Oriental romance whose source was likely to 
have been, in large part, Iranian in the first place; and besides, his dream 
has four animals in it, not the tell-tale triad of Xorenac‘1. The cosmic 
woman of Revelation is, again, substantially different from the purple- 
clad Armenian goddess or Mandane. The latter name may even reappear 
in the Artaxiad epic, in the form Mandu, a suggestion that this charac- 
ter from the Persian substrate was a prototype, if differently remem- 
bered. 

Xorenac'i tells us also that Tigran resettled some of the defeated 
Medes in Gołt'n- the region where the Armenian historian heard the 
song of Vahagn’s birth sung to the accompaniment of a lyre- and around 
Mt. Ararat. Subsequent Armenian tradition, commemorating this victory, 
made the visap his heraldic sign- the windsock-like silk dragon-banner 
adopted by Parthians from the Chinese, ultimately, that the Armenians 
had inherited from the former.’ There may be an oblique reference also 


he was free to fight, he was a giant (skay). The criticism is literally true, since /alVES/ or 
/alWES/ is only one half of /SKAy/= VASAK. To emphasize further, perhaps, the two 
halves of his verbal play, whilst reintroducing the fearsome image of an Armenian night- 
mare-giant on a snow-capped mountain, Vasak adds that once he bestrode two peaks. 
When he stepped down on one, he levelled it. Then he shifted his weight, and levelled 
the other. These two peaks must be Great and Little Ararat (Arm. Azat Masik’). For a 
discussion of the epic structure of the Buzandaran of P‘awstos, see J.R. RUSSELL 
forthcoming 1995 b. 

7 Pace THOMSON 1978, pp. 115-6. 

8 On this Mandu, see RUSSELL 1990-91a, p. 139. 

9 Thus, Nersés Snorhali writes in his Atersaxarn meknabanut‘iwn nSanac‘ t‘aga- 
worac'n Hayoc‘ (“Interpretation, mingled with supplication, of the standards of the 
Armenian kings”, text in SNORHALI, ed. 1871, p. 331): zBazum arut‘iwn k‘ajut‘iwn 
arareal: zazgs mer barjrac‘uc‘anotd Tigran, sephakanotd mez zyatket nšan zewt’‘nagluxn 
visap spaneal zAZdahak: zart‘ir zart‘ir zimastut‘iwn unotd mtawor ew krot zsur erksayri i 
beran, ew ara zi oč“ miayn oč“ otjasc’i ver mahu nora, ayl ew kendanwoyn arkc ‘i i lič 
hroyn ayrec’eloy ccmbov. “Tigran, who raised high our nation, doing many deeds of 
manly valor, bequeathing to us your particular standard: AZdahak, the seven-headed 
dragon slain- Awake, awake! wisdom in your mind, and, plunging into his mouth the 
double-edged sword assure that not only his mortal wound not heal, but he be even cast 
alive into the fiery lake of burning tar.” Tigran here is likened to Vahagn, who casts the 
visaps into the fire of the Sun (here the fiery tarn of a Christian hell); but he is also the 
dormant hero, waking to slay the released and ravening dragon once and for all- as 
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to the dragon-banner in a difficult section of the Buzandaran of P‘awstos, 
IV.2. After the depredations of the mad Tiran, king ArSak II has gone to 
Tayk* to mend relations with the Mamikoneans, the hereditary comman- 
ders of the royal forces. Vasak Mamikonean- who, as we have seen 
above, was defiantly to call himself a Scythian titan in a fateful interview 
with Sabuhr- was Aršak’s nurse (dayeak). In good epic fashion, he is 
mentioned as one of three brothers. The eldest, bearing the characteristic 
Mamikonean name of Vardan, becomes nahapet, clan-leader; the 
youngest, unnamed, is made a general (pet zawrac’). Vasak, the middle 
one, receives the office of commander-in-chief, though P’awstos works 
in the terms nahapet and zawr whilst describing the office, as though to 
stress the Mamikonean prince’s assumption of all three functions. I 
should divide the passage into lines of verse and interpret it as a song of 
praise for the Mamikonean naxarardom: (Noynpés) stratelatut’ean 
sparapetut‘eann| zawravarut‘eann marti krueloy/ gorci  arazmik 
Cakatamut nizakin/ irap‘arn atanazgik* atanadrawsk'/ arcuénSank* varž- 
nakanisk‘/ anerkiwtk* k’ajasirtk’/ nahatakk* k’‘ajanunk‘/ barensans bare- 
hambawk* baregorck’/ yajotakk* i gorc paterazmac’/ i bun i naxneac* 
kargac’! i Mamikonean azgin/ i veray i§xanut‘eann bovandak/ i veray 
amenayn zawrac* zawravarut eann/ bazmut‘eann Hayoc* mecac hana- 
paz yamenayn zam yatt'ot azgin/ pargeweal yerknic* barianun irak‘aj/ i 
meci nahapetut’ean paterazmi. “(So also he gave) the office of strate- 
lates, commander in chief,/ generalship in the fray of battle,/ in warlike 
deeds plunging the javelin at the fore of the fight,/ of Iranian glory, Alan 
race and Alan flag,/ with eagle standards and swirling banners,/ fearless, 
with heroic hearts,/ champions, with heroic names:/ with good signs, 
good renown, good deeds,/ successful in the deed of wars,/ their native 
and primeval rank/ to the Mamikonean race/ over all the principality/ 
over all the command/ of the host of great Armenia/ to the race victori- 
ous in every day and hour,/ granted the good name of Iranian heroism 
from heaven/ in the great clan-head rank of war.” The hapaxes irap‘arn 
and irak‘aj could be interpreted according to the lectio facilior in several 
Mss., irawaparn, “of just or true glory”; and Malxasyanc’ emended 
atanadraws to atawnadraws “‘dove-banner” (which would seem, to say 
the least, incongruous). The word afanazgik’ is replaced by atetnajigk’, 
“archers”, in the tenth-century Life of St. Nerses the Great.!° It may be 
preferable, however, to struggle with the more difficult readings of these 


Korasaspa in the Avesta will rise to kill the escaped Azi Dahaka at the end of days. The 
dragon-banner itself, though, is a symbol of martial valor. 
10 GARSOIAN 1989, p. 269, accepts these emendations in her translation of P‘awstos. 
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terms, which would yield for ir the usual Ossetic reflex of arya-, thus 
enabling us to understand and retain atan- as “Alan” .!! This Scytho-Sar- 
matian nation then extended much farther south than today; and Armen- 
ian encounters with the Alans were warlike on many occasions, and 
amorous on some others: one recalls that Sat‘enik, the queen of ArtaSés 
I in the epic passages recorded by Xorenac‘i, was the Alan princess 
whose namesake survives as Satana in the Ossetic epic of the Narts. 
The three virtues of the Zoroastrians, Av. humata, huxta, hvarsta- 
“good thoughts, good words, good deeds”- seem here to be rendered in 
terms congruent to the martial values of the tradition of heroic epic to 
which the Buzandaran as a whole belongs. The Mamikoneans bear good 
banners, they enjoy good renown (cf. the kleos aphthiton, “immortal 
glory” of Homer and its various cognates throughout the Indo-European 
literatures), and they perform good deeds- but the word for deed, gorc, 
is repeatedly qualified as the work of war (a/azmik, paterazmac’). The 
word varznakanisk’, a hapax, is generally accepted to mean “eagle-stan- 
dards”, equivalent to the word preceding it, arcuénSank*: Arm. 
var(u)Z(a)nak can be the male of any bird,’ originally a dove, but later 


a falcon, eagle, or other raptor also.!? The word was derived by Har- 


matta, though, from MIr. *varzénak, “wiirdig”;'* and it may result, by 
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haplology, from *varžnakana-nišk‘, “with *varžnakan standards”. But I 
should explain the word to mean, not “dignified”, but relating to a 


11 BADER 1994, p. 74, relates “Alan” to Skt. arana-, “stranger”, as a “lexicalisation 
onomastique.” 

12 AČAŘEAN 1971-79, Vol. IV, p. 323, cites NP. varš(ān), “male turtledove”, varšāna, 
“female turtledove”, with loans into Arabic and Syriac. 

I3 Grigor Narekac‘i, for instance, in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, in a discus- 
sion of the chaste and faithful turtledove based on the Hexameron of St. Basil, informs us: 
Zi srbasér ë hawn ayn: ew etë dép lini varuzanin iwr metanel, oč“ erbék* miawori and ayl 
umek‘ i yiwroc’n minč'ew i vaxcan iwr “For that bird is a lover of the holy: and if it hap- 
pens that her mate dies, she never unites with another of her kind, until her own death” 
(NAREKACT, ed. 1840, p. 285). Equally, T’ovma Arcruni praises Derenik Arcruni as 
k‘ajazgi varuzann “the male falcon of heroic race” (see MATEVOSYAN 1994, p. 53). GREP- 
PIN 1978, pp. 65-7, points out that the identification of the varuZan as a raptor is late: “the 
bird that was once the one eaten became the eater.” Since in the fourth century A.D. the 
word varuzan-, without the ending -ak, is likely to have meant, still, “turtle dove”, it might 
seem an argument against the explanation of varZnakanisk* as containing the name of that 
bird. But there could also have been known then a bird separate from- and complementary 
to- the varuzan, called by the derivative name var(u)Zanak, meaning a bird specializing, as 
it were, in capturing and eating turtle-doves, a “turtle-dover”’- and indeed Greppin himself 
notes that the Aelian thus typifies the falcon. So the poetically marked words varuzan and 
varuzanak, originally separate, would have coalesced in later centuries, to mean “male fal- 
con”; with tatrak and afawni used for “dove” and “turtle dove”. 

14 See HARMATTA 1970, p. 82. 
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motion or act of miraculous character, or captivating to behold, from the 
Iranian form best attested in Avestan varacah-,'? “miraculous action”, 
cf. the name of the eschatological hero Bahram 1 Varzavand, 
“Vorathrayna the Miraculous”. It is thus semantically related to the orig- 


inal Iranian form of the word k‘aj, cf. Sogdian krj, kj, “miracle”, and 


Ossetic karz “strong” ;'® and is linked to it also in the Sogdian rhyming 


compound grzZwrz(t) “miracle(s)”,'’? for which nearly exact Armenian 
parallel can be adduced in the hapax SarZvarzeni, in a hymn of the Nativ- 
ity of Narekac‘i, Erg zarmanali, erg SarzvarZeni, “Song of marvel, song 
of *miraculous motion”.!8 The motion in question, in the praise-song to 
the Mamikoneans, may then be that of the dragon-banner of silk. 
Xorenac’i thus describes it at the battle of Jiraw: zvisapac* manuacs 
ahagin beranabac‘ut‘eamb uruc‘eal i p’¢'mané awdoyn “the sinuous rip- 
pling of the dragon [banners], puffed up by the blast of the air, their jaws 
yawning frightfully” (III.37).'!? Such a dragon-banner may be shown on 
a somewhat crude bas-relief from Roman Britain: it unfurls over the 
head of a Sarmatian cavalryman.”° 

Iranian Mada gives Mar, “Mede”, in Northwestern Middle Iranian 
and Armenian, which Xorenac‘i explains as Persian mar, “snake”. This 
supports, in his view, the tradition that they are visap-azn, “progeny of 
the dragon”: human snakes in actual fact.*! ArtaSés’ son Artawazd, a 
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'S To this may be connected, by a loan from Sarmatian, Russian voroZit’ “captivate”, 
cf. Ormuri waz- “to charm” (suggestion of Dan Shapira, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Israel). 

16 See RUSSELL 1987, p. 453, with refs. 

17 See GERSHEVITCH 1945, p. 148 (= GERSHEVITCH 1985, p. 17). 

18 See RUSSELL 1985, p. 437 n. 1. 

19? See THOMSON 1978, p. 297 n. 6, who cites stylistic parallels from Gregory 
Nazianzenus and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

20 See SULIMIRSKI 1970, pl. 46. 

21 Tranian mdr could have been associated by the Armenians with the dragon-man also 
in the name of Azdahak’s father in the Sah-name, Mardas, cf. Azdahak’s own epithet, 
mardos, “snake-shouldered”’, which sounds similar. But did Movsés’ informants really 
believe some people of Median descent were part serpent? Some Japanese families 
believed themselves to be descended from a divine serpent (see DORSON 1972, p. 14), and 
the entire Chinese nation is considered, by tradition, to be descended from a dragon; so 
this particular kind of credulity was not Armenian alone. See, generally, VEYNE 1988, on 
the feasibility of belief in the mythological and impossible. Besides, ancient Greeks and 
others in the Mediterranean area believed mankind to be of mixed descent- part Titan and 
part human- with the alien seed explaining man’s inclination to evil: the Gnostics 
enlarged greatly upon this dualistic vision of human genetics (see STROUMSA 1984). 
A sinister reflex of this ancient belief in modern, right-wing Christianity, drawing also 
on the demonization of Israel by the early Church, makes the Jews the outcome of Satan’s 
intercourse with Eve in the Garden of Eden- the Gentiles being the children of Adam (see 
TRACHTENBERG 1943 and, most recently, BARKUN 1994). 
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difficult child who even complained about the expense of the rites of 
mourning around his father’s deathbed, was cursed by him. Artawazd 
rode to the hunt, was struck down by demons, and the Armenians 
believe- reports Xorenac‘i- that he is chained in Mt. Ararat. Blacksmiths 
strike their anvils thrice at the beginning of the week to strengthen his 
chains: this is a reflection of the ancient belief in the magical power of 
iron, but it has special connections to Iran. For Faredtin was summoned 
to fight Azi Dahaka by a blacksmith, Kava, whose name simply means 
“striking”. We are to envision Artawazd as half-man, half-dragon for 
two reasons: the obvious similarity of this tale to that of the Iranian 
man-monster’s imprisonment in Damavand; and the further assertion by 
the Armenian gusank’, minstrels, that viSapazunk* gotac‘an zmanukn 
Artawazd ew dew p‘oxanak edin, “The progeny of the dragon kidnapped 
the child Artawazd, and put a demon-changeling in his place.” (MX 
II.61) Modern Armenian folklore from the region where Tigran settled 
the Visapazunk* suggests a continued belief in such snake-people and 
their tricks: in the mid-19th century, a German settler named Peter Neu 
told the traveling Westphalian baron August von Haxthausen a local tale 
about Otzezar (1.e., Awjesar), “Serpent-Mountain”’, on the Araxes south 
of Nachtschau (“Nightview”: perhaps Naxijewan is meant). Snakes 
there can transform themselves into any creature they choose, including 
a human being, if they reach age sixty without having been seen by the 
eye of man.” A hunter in the area found a beautiful girl who said she 
was lost. He took her with him, and they married. An Indian fakir rec- 
ognized her ruse, and told her husband she was a snake in disguise: by 
a stratagem, they beheld her in her true form, and burnt her in an oven.” 

The Armenian epic tradition, conflating various historical and mythi- 
cal events into a single narrative, pits a heroic and divine Tigran- half- 
Thraétaona, half-Vorathrayna- against a tyrant who is correspondingly 
half human, as Astyages, and half mythological dragon- a visap. The 
same image of Astyages is emblematic, in the pre-Christian religion of 


22 Compare to this condition the belief that visaps in Lake Van must be destroyed by 
Vahagn before they reach maturity, and become able to destroy the world, and the legend 
in the Urbat‘agirk’, discussed here, of the dragon Beb¢‘ol. 

23 See KRAPPE 1949, who finds this variant of such a folk-tale closest to Indian ver- 
sions, and cites another instance of it in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana, IV.25, 
involving a Carian named Menippus- we are still in the Armenian area here. One ratio- 
nale for such self-transformations must be the way snakes shed their skins, and indeed 
ABEGHIAN 1899, p. 76, remarks, “In vielen Sagen sind die Schlangen die handelnden 
Personen. Sie ziehen oft ihr djetén Sapik “Schlangenhemd’ aus und werden schöne 
Jiinglinge und verheiraten sich mit Jungfrauen.” 
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the Armenians, of demonic possession or a demon-changeling, as seen 
in the case of Artawazd, who betrayed his father. Armenia inherited, 
with its conversion to Christianity, an entire, parallel tradition about ser- 
pents, demonic possession, and the imagery of betrayal, which it easily 
made its own. Since two of the four rivers of Paradise rise in Armenia, 
the country’s exegetes located Eden in the Armenian region of Hark"; so 
one might expect to find assertions such as this one in the Banali čšmar- 
tutean, “Key of Truth”, a dissident Christian text of local origin whose 
sole existing recension is an 18th-century manuscript copy: Zi nax efew 
i kerp oji ew xosec‘aw i hay barbars c‘Eway. “For he (Satan) came first 
into the form of a serpent, and spoke in the Armenian language to Eve.” 
It is worth recalling here, perhaps, that in the tale of the temptation of 
Zarathustra by Ahriman, in the 19th chapter of the Vidévdat, the Prophet 
is offered world dominion, of the kind Azi Dahaka had possessed; so the 
Iranian dragon plays a role somewhat like that of the Edenic serpent, and 
maybe, given the relatively late date of Genesis, anterior to it as well.” 
Christian exegesis attributes to Satan any number of evil deeds in the Old 
Testament whose original author was anonymous, human, or even 
Divine; so when the Apostle Thomas meets a serpent, it is not surprising 
that the creature’s boastful genealogy reads like a counter-history of 
Divine Grace:”° this snake is descended from Satan and Ouroboros; he is 
the keeper of Hell.” He inflamed Cain against Abel, caused the angels to 
fall, hardened the heart of Pharaoh, caused the Israelites to err and make 
the Golden Calf, enflamed Herod, and enkindled Caiaphas. The latter 


24 CONYBEARE 1898, Arm. text p. 10, tr. p. 78. GARSOIAN 1967, pp. 108-111, strongly 
supports Conybeare’s contention that the document belonged to a surviving community of 
Paulicians and was composed within their sect. (One might compare the Starover books 
Russian scholars still discover out of the blue in remote villages.) On this passage, Cony- 
beare remarks laconically that Armenians still believe their language was spoken in the Gar- 
den of Eden. On the subject generally, see most recently PAGELS 1988. Who spoke what in 
Eden was a matter of some import in a world whose ethnography, until recent times, had to 
be rooted in the mythology of Genesis: see the introductory remarks of OLENDER 1992. 

25 The same episode is considered as the source of the legend of the martyrdom of Isa- 
iah in RUSSELL 1994 b . 

26 JAMES 1924, pp. 379-80. The serpent may indeed have been the one in Eden, which 
seems to have had little trouble entering or leaving, unlike our hapless forebears: in the 
Vita Adae et Evae, it attacks Seth and Eve on the road back to Eden, and bites the former, 
after the dying Adam sends them off to fetch him some oil from the Tree of Life: see 
CHARLES 1913, p. 123. 

27 Tn Armenian miniatures, as elsewhere in Christian art (for the latter, see OWEN 
1970, passim), Hell is a serpent whose gaping maw swallows the damned; and snakes 
writhe sleepless round the body of Dives: see, for example, the scene of Lazarus in 
Heaven and the anotorm mecatun (pitiless rich man) in Hell, Walters Art Gallery MS 
W.543, fol. 12v., Gospel illuminated by the priest Xa¢‘atur, Xizan, Armenia, 1455. 
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claims are to remind us, also, of the Scriptural doctrine that Satan 
entered into Judas Iscariot (Luke 22.3; John 13.21-30), who then 
betrayed Christ: it has been argued that his crime was peculiarly 
motiveless, and that is what makes it satanic;?” though, as we have 
seen, almost anything that is evil can be attributed by Christian dual- 
ism” to Satan. Also, the authors of the Gospels strove to establish a 
symmetrical relationship between the events of sacred history in the 
Old and New Testaments. Just as Christ’s blood falls down from the 
Cross (which was made of wood from the Tree of Life) at Golgotha 
onto the skull of Adam, Judas’ betrayal is a catastrophe that recapitu- 
lates the temptation of Eve and the Fall. Judas becomes the second 
incarnation of the devil, who first appeared as a Serpent. But the sec- 
ond catastrophe, through the new economy of salvation, is turned to 
redemption. As the Syrian mystic Jacob of Serug (452-521) writes, in 
his Homily on Guria and Shamuna: “The great serpent, which slew 
Adam among the trees,/ Who could seize, so long as he drank not of 
the blood of the Cross?/ The Son of God crushed the dragon by His 
crucifixion,/ And Lo! boys and old men mock at the wounded ser- 
pen 

The Christian image of Judas the betrayer, possessed by the devil- a 
new Serpent, as it were, coming to Our Lord in the Garden of the 
Passion a world-age after visiting Eve in the Garden of Eden- seems not 
too different from that of Artawazd, who betrayed his father, and either 
was a devil from the start or was possessed and became half-serpent in 
punishment for his evil deed. The Bagratid king Abas, ca. 943, built at 
Kars the Church of the Holy Apostles. Twelve full-length figures are 
carved in somewhat crude relief in the spandrels of the arches on the 
drum; so some have assumed these are the twelve Apostles. One of 


28 See, for example, MAccoBY 1992, who asserts that the very name of Judas shows 
the Christian church legitimizes itself at its very core only by demonizing the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole. 

2 GRANT 1966, p. 51: “One would suppose that in the period before the creation of 
the Gnostic systems we know, Iranian thought had so strongly influenced Judaism as to 
transform it. More precisely, those whose faith in Judaism had been shaken welcomed 
revision from the East.” Christian beliefs concerning Satan sprang, of course, from the 
same Iranized Jewish milieu. Grant might have added, this dualism of powers of good and 
evil is most rooted in Christianity, whilst in Judaism it never gained mainstream or dog- 
matic acceptance, and virtually disappeared. 

39 Armenians have displayed an almost idolatrous reverence for the Cross itself (see 
RUSSELL 1995). The rite of consecration of a cross in the Armenian Church includes this 
vivid image, recalling the Sword of Moses or similar implements in magical texts: “A 
staff of strength out of Sion ruling over our enemies, Thou hast bruised the head of the 
venomous dragon” (CONYBEARE 1905, p. 43). 
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these is a bald man in a long robe with a hideous grimace. Snakes coil 
up from either side, their bodies resting on his shoulders and their heads 
facing his ears; he clutches his hands defensively to his chest.*! Proposed 
identifications range from a misunderstood image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to St. Gregory the Illuminator in the pit at Xor Virap being 
assaulted by dragons,°*? and we will probably never know for sure. But 
the most reasonable explanation is the native, local tradition that this is 
Judas: Armenians of Kars even called the building the Church of the 
Eleven- not the Twelve- Apostles, in order to exclude the demoniac 
figure.’ In the minds of the Armenian faithful, at least, the images of 
Azdahak/Artawazd and Judas have fused together in this bas-relief. 
There is a bust of a man attacked by snakes, on a plaque in the north- 
western wall of the church at Kars; and three more lintels of heads 
along, confronted by snakes, at the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, at 
Tat‘ew (895-906): these would seem to be apotropaic figures of evil in 
the same iconographic tradition, though not necessarily depictions of a 
particular person. 

The complex of snake imagery associated with demonic possession 
was transferred from Azdahak to Artawazd, within the legendry of pre- 
Christian Armenia; and the same material, reinforced by New Testament 
parallels, can be observed also in Armenian art of the ninth century, in 
what appears to be a depiction of Judas Iscariot. We find it in the 
portrayal of a purely Armenian historical figure of the Christian period, 
too. In his Buzandaran, a history of fourth-century Armenia cast in epic 
terms, P’awstos relates that king ArSak II begat his successor, Pap, on 
queen P‘atanjem. She devotes the boy to the demons at birth; and there- 
after they appear as snakes curling round him. He practices sodomy: in 
an astonishing scene without parallel in Armenian literature, his mother 
enters his bedroom one day and catches him in the act, and there ensues 
a bitter argument. Later in his career, Pap slays the spiritual leader of the 
nation, St. Nersés. P'awstos reports that irreligious behavior spread in 
Armenia after the murder; and it has been suggested that this is the rea- 


31 DONABEDIAN-THIERRY 1989, fig. 62. 

32 A strange bit of doggerel in the Armenian dialect of HamSén, K‘aylerg visapunyac‘* 
“March of the Dragons”, published in Jayn hamSenakan, Il, Erevan, 1979, p. 64, suggests 
they are still there: Mek‘ viSapunk* dzoxacin,/ Mer Sunc‘a: matj, mer tuk: t'uyn,/ Xor 
virapnin Sinec'‘ak* pun,/ Ev kišey nä mist mir hanjin. “We are the dragons, born in hell./ 
With poison spit and breath so vile./ In Xor Virap we’ve built our nest,/ The night is ours, 
when you're at rest.” 

33 C°ARENC’ 1934, p. 21, a reminiscence of the Kars boyhood of the great Soviet 
Armenian poet, who was murdered in 1937 by the Stalinist terror. 
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son the Armenian iconoclasts of the seventh century accused king Pap of 
having introduced images into the Church.** But Sasanian proselytism 
and internal disunity also contributed mightily to the religious situation 
after St. Nersés; and besides, there is no hard evidence elsewhere that 
Pap did indeed introduce icons. The accusation might have been inspired 
by the argument of St. Paul in Romans associating the beginnings of 
unnatural lusts with the development of idolatry. Iranians, too, associ- 
ated heresy with illicit sexual practices: the sixth-century reformer 
Mazdak is most bitterly vilified for abrogating marriage and teaching 
that women ought to be held in common. Movsés Xorenac‘i attributes 
these reforms to none other than Azdahak (MX App. to Book I), and 
Fr. Nerses Akinean argued convincingly that his source was a Sasanian 
polemic against the Mazdakites.* The portrayal of Pap as a being 
devoted to the dewk‘ at birth- though he was not a demon-changeling as 
Artawazd had been- will also have contributed its symbolic power to 
this later attribution: like Azi Dahaka, his remote prototype, he is the 
paragon of false religion. 

With the advent of Islam, it seems the Armenians applied the ready- 
made image of demonic false religion to the founder of that faith: in the 
anonymous history of Ps.-Sapuh Bagratuni, Mohammed is depicted as a 
idolator and magus from Rayy (in ancient Media: today the town is a 
southern suburb of Tehran), the karapet Netin “forerunner of the 
Antichrist”, possessed by demons and confined in iron chains- like AZi 
Dahaka in Damavand. But, unlike the older monster who is depicted as 
still confined, a threat only in the future, Sapuh’s Iranian Mohammed 
bursts his bonds, learns sorcery and heresy from a Nestorian monk, and 
goes forth to ravage the universe. In this way, the imagery of Simon 
Magus the sorcerer and the Median serpent-man monster coalesce in the 
traditional Christian view of Islam as nothing more than a garbled and 
pernicious heresy.*° 

In later centuries, Armenians continued to call persons possessed by 
demons awjahar, “serpent-stricken”: the first Armenian printed book, 
Urbat'agirk® (Venice, 1512-13), contains a long spell for the cure of 
these. Amongst the various kinds of serpents in the list, charmed by 
St. Paul, is zawjn bebé‘ot. or. č. tari mardoy akn oč“ tesané c'na. viš- 


34 VRT‘ANES, p. 62, lines 368-9: Ew greal ér të Zpatkers yeketec‘is Pap taraw “And 
it was written [by the Iconoclasts] that ‘Pap took images into the churches.’” See 
ALEXANDER 1955, p. 151; and DER NERSESSIAN 1944-45, p. 66. 

35 AKINEAN 1936, cols. 1-21. 

36 See THOMSON 1988-89 , p. 183 and n. 10. 
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apanay ew veranay. ew È. žb glxén. ew. d. lkamén. “The serpent Bebč“ot, 
whom the eye of man sees not for 100 years. He becomes a dragon and 
ascends. And he is of 12 heads, and has 4 reins.” The name of this 
creature is a hapax, but most closely resembles bebtos, a word thought 
by Aéafean*’ to be the name of a bird- which may be appropriate, since 
this creature eventually is lifted up into the air. It is interesting that this 
particular dragon resembles the kind Vahagn was said to have slain: they 
grew in lake Van, invisible to the eye but stirring up storms and sudden 
winds. Once they grew large enough to destroy the world, the god would 
seize them and take them into the sky, to burn up in the Sun.*® 

At the beginning of his essay The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte, Karl Marx wrote, “Hegel remarks somewhere that all facts 
and personages of great importance in world history occur, as it were, 
twice. He forget to add: the first time as tragedy, the second as farce.”’”’ 
Prof. Yosef Dan, the great historian of Jewish mystical literature and 
intellectual history, might have had these words of the grand old man 
somewhere at the back of his mind when he proposed* that the horror 
story of one era becomes the comic tale of the next, and proceeded to 
elicit examples in medieval Hebrew literature and modern American 
popular culture. Such is the case, certainly, with the complex folktales 
about the djamanuk, “snake-child”’, which are recorded in various mod- 
ern Armenian dialects.*! In general, the tale begins with God granting 
the prayer for a child to a childless, aging couple. But the child is a ser- 
pent- either born of his mother or from a found egg. Here one can 
observe, perhaps, a permutation to the innocuous or ironic of the themes 
of barrenness and the changeling. The child grows up to be monstrously 
large, and, in the case of AZdahak, the hero of such a tale from Moun- 


37 ACAREAN 1971-79, Vol. I, p. 405, s.v. banbus. 

38 See RUSSELL 1987, ch. 6; and RUSSELL 1990-91a , pp. 3-12. 

39 MARX-ENGELS 1980, p. 97. 

40 Conversation in Cambridge, Mass., October 1994. 

41 Tt is not to be supposed that folktales about snake-children, or various other themes 
involving serpents and dragons which we have reviewed, are unique to Armenia- they are 
in fact very widespread, as can be surmised from the universal characteristics of snakes, and 
mankind’s perception of these, as noted at the start of these remarks. Thus, one may note 
certain themes which recur from place to place, as classified by THOMPSON 1955: Dragon as 
power of evil, B.11.9 “so considered everywhere except in the [Far] East”; sacrifice of 
human being to dragon, B.11.10; fight with dragon, B.11.11 (Apollo and Python, St. 
George, etc.); sinners in hell swallowed by dragon, Q 568.2; marriage to a person in the 
form of a snake, B 646.1; dragon adopts an abused bride, K 1911.3.6; devil in form of a 
serpent, G 303.3.3.15; taking snakes as foster children a punishment, Q 594; but he knows 
only the Persian case, of Zohhak, for snakes issuing from a man’s shoulders, B.11.2.7. 
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tainous Karabagh,” kills most of the people in his village- not because, 
like his remote namesake, he wants to depopulate the world, but in 
boyish games where he does not know his own strength. In the tale 
““Slice-of-Sunshine (Arevhat) and the Snake-Child’’,* the childless 
queen gives birth to a snake (ðc) who grows swiftly into a dragon 
(usap).“4 The child, like AZi Dahaka/Zahhak in the Sah-name, eats 
young people- girls rather than boys in this case- and the king’s soldiers 
scour the country for them. One day they bring Arevhat to him, and 
lower her down, ready to eat, through the smoke-hole of the dragon’s 
lair. But she greets the monster: Barilis k‘ez, t’ak’avori ort‘, “Good 
morning to you, son of the king.” He falls in love, sheds his skin, and 
becomes a handsome youth; they are married. She turns out to be a kind 
of Cinderella, raised by a wicked stepmother: a kindly old woman in a 
cave gave her her golden tresses; but when the wicked stepmother’s own 
greedy daughter demanded the same treatment, she was turned to a 
swollen thing, black as pitch. The stepmother beat Arevhat and sent her 
off to a field, where the soldiers found her: it is clear that in this case, 
the story of the dragon who was really a beautiful youth has been joined 
to the kindred tale of the degraded stepdaughter who becomes a radiant 
princess. 

Another version, recorded by Garegin Sruanjteanc‘ in the 19th century,* 
has the queen give birth to a child who is half-human, half-serpent. The 
distraught parents wish to kill the creature, the djamanuk, but it is raised 
by a girl who has an evil stepmother, and the girl marries him. He 
becomes a prince, and goes away to war. The stepmother, seizing the 
opportunity of his absence, contrives to have the girl washed out to sea. 


42“ AZdahak,” told by Mina bajin (“sister”) (= Mariam Zak‘aryan), Chanakhchi (Ave- 
taranoc’), Martuni district, Mountainous Karabagh. Recorded there in 1928 by M. Grigo- 
ryan. Hay zotovrdakan hek‘iat‘ner, V, Erevan, 1966, no. 69, pp. 415-25. I was first intro- 
duced to this folktale in the course of work on the dialect of Karabagh with my colleague 
Dr. Bert Vaux of the Dept. of Linguistics at Harvard, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
his assistance and many sage suggestions. In the course of his wanderings, AZdahak teams 
up with a man who holds Mt. Mfav in one hand and Mt. K‘yirs in the other (Murov, S. of 
Ganja; Kirs, S. of Shusha), weighing them to see which is the larger: this is the substance, 
mutatis mutandis, of the boast of Vasak Mamikonean to Sabuhr noted above. 

43 “Arevhat ev Ojmanuk,” Hay Zotovrdakan hek‘iat‘ner, I, Erevan, 1959, no. 17, 
pp. 236-240. 

44 This usage seems to derive from a proverbial expression for nipping a problem in 
the bud: cf. the advice of her brother to HranuS on the fate of her heroic sons, in Ps.- 
Sapuh Bagratuni (THOMSON 1988-89, p. 229; text in DARBINYAN-MELIK‘YAN 1971, p. 
193): tot meran zordik’d k‘o, zi awjin [c‘]Jagn law ë spananel, or oč“ viSapanan “let die 
your sons, for it is better to kill a snake’s offspring, that they do not become dragons.” 

45 Hamov-hotov, Il, repr. in SRUANJTEANC’ 1978, pp. 490-5. 
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On an island she meets a youth, Sun-Child (Arevmanuk): as the spoiled 
son of a rich man, he had led a wild and dissipated life, feasting and 
hunting. Once he wished to shoot the Sun out of the sky, and it cursed 
him: now he must never go out of doors by day. He has relations with 
the girl as though he were her husband, but later sends the girl back to 
her stepmother, warning his parents not to fetch him: if he sees the Sun, 
he will die. They do, and he does. To revive him, his mother must travel 
so far that there are holes in her iron shoes. There she sees a palace of 
blue marble (kapoyt marmar k’arerov Sinvac). This is heaven, of 
course, and its radiant queen lives in a golden pavilion within. She is 
persuaded by the devoted mother to help: when the Sun comes home to 
bathe, and the stars rise up out of the water to do obeisance to him, she 
takes a pitcherful of that water, returns home, and cures her son. With 
some of the same water, Snake-Child and Sun-Child together manage 
to locate the stepmother’s captive, who gives Arevmanuk his child and 
is reunited with her original husband. What is of great interest here is 
the obvious circumstance that the Snake- and Sun- Children could orig- 
inally have been one character as easily as two (compare the detail of 
the search in the Surmelian version below, for instance). Artawazd was 
a dissipated youth given to hunting, who is cursed by Artašēs with these 
words: and kayc‘es ew zloys mi tesc‘es “there may you stay, and may 
you not see the light” (MX II.61)- so such is the curse one might think 
suitable for a snake-child of a later tale. In Yasna 32.10, though, 
ZarathuStra exclaims, hvO mā nā srava morandat ya ačištəm vaénanghé 
aogada gqm aSibya hvaracda “That man destroys his fame, who says the 
worst thing for seeing the cow and the Sun with his evil eyes.”* Line 
8 refers to Yima, who became famous (sravi); and line 11 says that the 
boastful destroy (morandan) life. Later Iranian traditions explain that 
Yima the Radiant (xSaéta: cf. the Armenian Sun -Child!) lost his repu- 
tation by boasting that he was the Creator- so Azi Dahaka overthrew 
him, and he languishes in an underground enclosure, unable to see the 
Sun. The Armenian tale seems either to reproduce specific features of 
the Artawazd legend, albeit transferred to a subsidiary character; or to 
reproduce the more complicated interplay of Azi Dahaka and Yima, 
reducing it- as one would expect- to dramatic triviality. 


46 See HUMBACH-SKJAERV@ 1991, Vol. I, p. 134. The translators note in the Commen- 
tary, Vol. II, p. 84, that it is standard in Indo-Iranian tradition to curse someone this way: 
Rg Veda 7.104.24 md te drsan siiryam uccarantam “let them not see the rising sun”, or 


Yasna 9.29 ma zqm vaénoit aSibyd ma gam vaénoit asibya “let him not see the earth with 
his two evil eyes; let him not see the cow with his two evil eyes.” 
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In yet another variant, translated into English by Surmelian,*’ the Ser- 
pent Prince marries a human princess and becomes a man every night. 
But he enjoins her to keep this a secret for forty days, else he must 
depart. By day, he either lies curled in a corner, or fights in a tournament 
incognito as a handsome knight, dressing in different colors every day. 
She cannot keep his disguise a secret from her evil sisters, who con- 
stantly mock her for being married to a serpent, and betrays his true 
identity only three days before the magic period is up. He must leave 
her; they are reunited only after she travels so far that nothing is left of 
her iron staff but its handle, and her iron shoes are worn through. It is 
most apparent here how Cinderella meets the theme of Eros and Psyche, 
of which the best known version forms an episode of the Transforma- 
tions of Lucius of the second-century writer Apuleius of Madaura.** 

We began with the fearsome figure of a half-human dragon, AZzi 
Dahaka, created by the power of evil to spread tyranny and false religion 
and to depopulate the world: a type conceived in Iranian Central Asia, 
perhaps, long before the dawn of Zoroastrianism. This type is applied by 
Armenians, steeped in Iranian epic, to human beings: the enemy 
Astyages, the selfish Artawazd. With the coming of Christianity, a par- 
allel tradition about serpents merges with this one, so Judas Iscariot is 
shown as Azi Dahaka at Kars; and P‘aranjem’s bad-tempered gay son, 
Pap, acquires a complement of serpents and a baleful reputation amongst 
Armenian iconoclasts, centuries later. Medieval Armenians apply the 
image of the imprisoned snake-man to the supreme heretic, Mohammed, 
but with a twist: he escapes, for an apocalypse now. They compose 
spells against dragons very like the ones Vahagn drew out of Lake Van. 
But the snake-man in folktales, even with the ancient curse of Yima and 
Artawazd upon him, eventually loses his aura of terror, becoming 
instead the complement of Armenian village Psyches and Cinderellas. 
Better, one supposes, than a frog. 


47 SURMELIAN 1968, no. 24, pp. 229-50, ““Habermany, the Serpent-Prince.” 
48 For a study of the myth, from a psychoanalytical standpoint, see NEUMANN 1956. 
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